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DOCTOR WILLIAM BEAUMONT: HIS LIFE IN 

MACKINAC AND WISCONSIN, 1820 1834 

Deborah Beaumont Martin 

Drawing near to the green island of Michilimackinac, 
the traveler sees from the deck of the lake steamer a broad, 
white path climbing a steep slope above which rise the 
ramparts and clustered dwellings of an old cantonment. 
The houses facing the parade ground are for the most part 
one and a half story buildings with dormer windows in the 
roof and a roomy pillared porch across the front entrance; 
but close to the sally port which opens on the sharp incline 
seen from below stand two low stone cottages with ground 
floor rooms and a loft above, the most primitive and modest 
of dwellings. The one located nearest the gate is the 
surgeon's quarters of old Fort Mackinac; under its shadow 
a rough boulder has been placed upon which has been 
deeply carved the inscription: "Near this spot Dr. William 
Beaumont, U. S. A. made those experiments upon St. 
Martin which brought fame to himself and honor to Ameri- 
can medicine. Erected by the Upper Peninsular and 
Michigan State Medical Societies, June 10, 1900." 

It is one hundred years ago, in May, 1820, that Dr. 
Beaumont made his initial trip west to that remote army 
post, where he was destined to establish his reputation as 
one of the foremost physiologists of his time. Early in his 
career the young man had shown a strong bent toward 
original research; and his experience as a surgeon in the 
War of 1812 gave him exceptional opportunity to pursue 
his medical training and investigations. 

Beaumont came from a distinguished ancestry. The 
name of De Beaumont had been prominent in the annals 
of French, Norman, and English history for centuries. The 
second son of Sir Roger Beaumont stood high in the 
favor of William the Conqueror and received from the 
great soldier's bounty many emoluments in court lands and 
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offices. It was Roger de Beaumont who was finally created 
Earl of Warwick by the Conqueror's son, William Rufus, 
about 1085. The family grew in wealth and importance 
until in 1635 it is linked with the New World across the ocean 
by the love of adventure of a certain William Beaumont 
who sailed from Great Britain in the Eliza de Lond and 
cast in his fortunes with the little New England village 
of Saybrook. Later the family moved to Lebanon, Connec- 
ticut; here was born November 21, 1785, William Beaumont, 
third of the name in America. 

Beaumont grew into a determined, courageous lad, 
who early broke away from the Lebanon homestead and 
started forth to make his fortune, his first venture being 
that of teacher in the little hamlet of Champlain, New York, 
on the great Chazy River. The youth met at this time 
Dr. Pomeroy, a prominent physician of Burlington, Ver- 
mont, and it was the doctor's library and excellent advice 
that eventually decided him to begin training for his life 
work. Later Beaumont entered the office of Dr. Benjamin 
Chandler of St. Albans where in return for the instruction 
afforded him he performed many of the menial functions 
of a servant about the house and the office. Here he 
prepared powders, made pills, swept the office, kept the 
bottles clean, and assisted in operations, often through 
main force — for anesthetics in surgery had not then been 
discovered.^ The apprentice was taught the symptoms of 
disease, the crude methods of diagnosis, the art of pre- 
scription writing, and the process of cupping and bleeding, 
considered then a specific in febrile troubles. It was at this 
time that Beaumont began to keep an accurate record of 
daily events in his profession; and this little book of ready 
reference contributed largely to his success in later years. 
Another department of medicine to which careful study was 
given was that of the chemist. In the woods around Lake 

^ Jesse S. Mayer, Life and Letters of Dr. William Beaumont (St. Louis, 1912), 20. 
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Champlain grew many useful herbs and medicinal plants 
and shrubs. From these Beaumont learned to extract the 
chemical elements and became skillful in the apothecary's 
art. 

When war with England was declared in 1812, William 
Beaumont immediately enlisted as Surgeon's Mate; his 
diary gives an interesting account of the methods pursued 
in the treatment of wounds and army epidemics. The 
forests around Plattsburgh, where the troops were quartered, 
swarmed with infections of all kinds ; typhoid and erysipelas, 
fever and ague, lung and throat troubles, and the Surgeon's 
Mate gained much practical experience in the successful 
treatment of these disorders. At the battle of Plattsburgh 
Beaumont received recognition from the United States 
government for distinguished service; at the war's close he 
resigned from the army and took up general practice in 
Plattsburgh. Here he had already met his future wife, 
Mrs. Deborah Green Piatt, a lovely young widow, and the 
daughter of Friend Israel Green and wife Sarah. Mrs. 
Piatt had been active in caring for the sick and wounded 
during the occupation of Plattsburgh; and Surgeon Beau- 
mont had fallen deeply in love long before the war closed. 
Although a staunch Quaker and therefore opposed to war, 
Friend Israel was also intensely patriotic and aided in every 
way possible the Yankee forces, his inn, known as ''Israel 
Green's Tavern" being a center for loyal meetings. 

In 1820 Dr. Beaumont re-entered army service and was 
immediately assigned for duty at the frontier post of 
Fort Mackinac. The trip west proved novel and full of 
interest to the physician's keen mind. From Plattsburgh 
the steamboat Congress carried passengers to Burlington, 
then a stagecoach conveyed them to Whitesburg, four miles 
from Utica, where connection was made with the Erie 
Canal, at that time in course of construction. Embarking 
on a "Western Canal" boat, as it was called, Beaumont 
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proceeded through the big ditch to Macedonia, seven miles 
from Auburn. "A more useful and stupendous work could 
not have been conceived, planned and put into execution'* 
writes the Doctor in his notebook; "Nothing can be pleas- 
anter than to pass through the canal in the passage boats, 
for you have nothing to disturb the pleasant feeling, being 
perfectly safe from any apprehension of danger, gliding 
smoothly along upon the surface of still water, at the 
rate of five miles and through a most delightful country/' 
At Canandaigua the Reverend Dr. Jedidiah Morse and 
son boarded the stage coach to which Beaumont had been 
transferred and from that time on were his traveling com- 
panions to Mackinac. From there Dr. Morse pursued his 
journey to Green Bay, in order to make his report to the 
United States government on the Indian tribes of the 
Northwest. 

The first glimpse of Fort Mackinac in 1820 was a differ- 
ent scene from the up-to-date crowded summer resort that 
the place has since become; yet even today when one puts 
off from St. Ignace and sees the dim shape of an island rise 
from the blue waters of Lake Huron the sense of something 
mysterious and elusive controls the vision. Cloudy, hump- 
backed, its head reaching toward the straits of Mackinac, 
the Great Turtle Island of Indian myth and legend still 
holds in its misty depths the promise of adventure and 
romance. When William Beaumont first looked upon it 
from the deck of the steamer Walk in the Water that May 
day in 1820, winter was still only a month in retrospect, and 
the winds that blew from the ice fields on Lake Superior 
chilled the traveler and made him homesick for the more 
genial shores of Lake Champlain. The ruins of old Fort 
Mackinac on the mainland were still to be seen, and St. Ig- 
nace, straggling along its horseshoe bay, held unrecognized 
below the altar of its bark-covered mission chapel the body 
of the revered Father Marquette. 
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Fort Mackinac the Doctor found well garrisoned, the 
surgeon's department poorly equipped but with a promise 
of more generous supplies later. The French village fring- 
ing the shore consisted of a group of shaggy bark-covered 
cabins, warm and snug in winter with great stone fireplaces 
and chimney — a clean whitewashed dwelling, where hospi- 
tality reigned, but not as gay socially as its fur trading 
neighbor. La Baye, whose habitants, free from religious 
restraint, were noted for their love of sport and lavish 
entertaining, where the fiddle led a merry dance in which 
young and old joined. Dr. Morse preached in the little 
Protestant mission church near the beach and speedily 
introduced Beaumont to the strict Presbyterian set to 
which many of the American families belonged, among 
them the Scotchman, Robert Stuart, one of the trio con- 
trolling the American Fur Company. 

The three leading men in the American Fur Company 
in 1820 were, first, its founder and president, John Jacob 
As tor, "the old Tyger," as he was genially apostrophised 
in fur trading letters, head and front of the enterprise, 
but who very rarely visited his western posts, or gave 
personal supervision to his extensive, far reaching monopoly. 
Astor remained in New York directing the great industry, 
while his captains, Ramsay Crooks and Robert Stuart, were 
directly in the field, making contracts with French engages, 
establishing and equipping "Jackknife posts" from Macki- 
nac to St. Anthony, meeting and enlisting as agents the in- 
dependent French and English traders at Green Bay and 
other points, drawing them into the meshes of the fur trad- 
ing monopoly. Crooks in particular was a master at Indian 
diplomacy, easy-going, apparently, but sharp as a razor in 
concluding a bargain, with experience and keen insight into 
the intricate buying and selling of Indian supplies, and in 
knowledge of every pelt's commercial worth. Stuart was a 
Scotch Presbyterian, strict to the letter in religious duties. 
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but hot-tempered and impatient, to whom the easy-going 
French voyageur, with his love of drink and idle ways, was a 
constant exasperation. In 1832 Stuart wrote to Morgan L. 
Martin, at that period delegate to the territorial legislature 
at Detroit, asking that he use his influence in having the 
whipping post reinstated, as he believed it the only possible 
method of holding in check these unruly servants of the 
company. The whipping post remained obsolete, however, 
possibly because Stuart's use of it was not considered 
humane; so he was forced to content himself with cudgeling 
the unfortunate engages with the result that the garrison 
surgeon at Mackinac reports frequent calls to mend broken 
pates and much-bruised bodies. 

The American Fur Company was the only rival of the 
American fort in local importance; but the commanding 
oflficer at the garrison ranked even the head of the Astor 
monopoly in influence and the enforcement of strict disci- 
pline. Dr. Beaumont secured permission from the Surgeon 
General to practice in Mackinac village, there being no other 
physician west of Detroit, and immediately began to inven- 
tory and reconstruct his medical equipment; especially was 
he interested in arranging for a large garden in connection 
with the hospital in order that his patients should not suffer 
for lack of fresh fruits, vegetables, and herbs. 

The newly-installed surgeon's first clash with army 
authority came because of this same fine hospital garden. 
The officer in charge of the Indian department. Colonel 
George Boyd, belonged to one of the most distinguished 
families of Virginia; his acceptance of the post of Indian 
agent at Fort Mackinac was largely the result of a love of ad- 
venture and the prospect of sharp brushes with his Indian 
wards. The inventory of household furnishings brought by 
the Boyds to this remote lake post seems almost incredible 
when one considers the difficulties attending their transport 
from Virginia or an eastern town. Just previous to Beau- 
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mont's arrival Colone' Boyd had planned a large and com- 
fortable dwelling in which to house the Indian agency and its 
handsome belongings. The building was to be erected in the 
midst of the government garden, a space barely large enough 
to furnish vegetables for the garrison and especially the hos- 
pital. Much time and labor had been expended by the sol- 
diers in cultivating the stony soil and Dr. Beaumont's 
protests against the injustice of covering this hardly won 
plot of ground with buildings were loud and emphatic. H^ 
finally appealed to the War Department, as the Colonel 
still persisted in his determination to have the land, and 
proved that not only would the sick of the garrison suffer 
for green food but also that by the curtailment of garden 
space valuable herbs and plants needed for medical treat- 
ment could not be cultivated. The War Department paid 
heed to the clever physician's statement of the case, and 
the garrison garden was left undisturbed. The Agency 
house, which Colonel Boyd was forced to locate elsewhere, 
was for many years the most important dwelling on Macki- 
nac Island outside of the fort buildings; around it cluster 
many romantic tales of love and war. The story of "Anne" 
has its most charming scenes staged in the old Agency house. 
It burned many years ago; the site it occupied is now a park 
in the center of which stands the statue of Father Mar- 
quette, by Trentenove. 

In the summer of 1821 Beaumont applied for leave of 
absence and went east to marry Deborah Green; on their 
return the pair went to housekeeping in the surgeon's quar- 
ters in the quaint stone house on the hill. It is an interest- 
ing dwelling and was doubtless a delightful one a hundred 
years ago, when presided over by Mrs. William Beaumont, a 
charming personality and a notable housekeeper and home- 
maker. The house is built into the side of the hill, so that 
the second story is flush with the parade ground, while the 
doors and windows of the basement open on the slope below. 
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There is a platform leading to the lower door; rough pillars 
support an upper porch, from which is the most glorious 
view imaginable of blue water reaching to the horizon, 
groups of islands in the distance, and in the foreground the 
wide straits of Mackinac filled with shipping, and the island's 
one huddled street at the foot of the hill. The house is being 
gradually fitted up as a museum and is to be furnished as 
nearly as possible in the period when it was owned by the 
Beaumonts. 

The opportunity of a lifetime came to the physician on 
June 6, 1822, when a French engage, Alexis St. Martin, 
lounging in the store of the American Fur Company was ac- 
cidentally shot by one of his companions, the muzzle of the 
gun being not over three feet away. The post surgeon. Dr. 
Beaumont, was immediately sent for and found on exami- 
nation "that the powder and duck shot had entered poste- 
riorly and in an oblique direction forward and inward, liter- 
ally blowing off the integuments and muscles for several 
inches in circumference, fracturing and carrying away the 
anterior half of the sixth rib, fracturing the fifth, lacerating 
the lower portion of the left lobe of the lungs, as well as the 
diaphragm on the left side and perforating the stomach/'^ 
Although Dr. Beaumont after dressing the wound told 
Robert Stuart that the man would probably not live thirty- 
six hours, yet by exercising all his skill in the treatment of 
the terrible wound he was able to report on June 6, 1823, 
one year from the day of the accident, that *'the injured 
parts are sound and firmly cicatrized, with the exception of 
an aperture in the stomach and side." It was through this 
opening in the stomach that the action of the gastric juice 
on food could be followed, and in the month of May, 1825, 
Beaumont commenced his first series of gastric experiments, 
St. Martin having then perfectly recovered his health and 
strength. 

* William Beaumont, Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Juice and the Physiol- 
ogy of Digestion (Plattsburg, 1837). 
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The experiments were carried on in the surgeon's quar- 
ters and were progressing successfully, when in June of that 
same year the Doctor was ordered from Mackinac to Fort 
Niagara, New York. In order to continue his investigations 
he persuaded St. Martin to accompany him. However, the 
close proximity to Canada proved too strong a temptation 
to the young French Canadian and on the first opportunity 
he ran away and joined his relatives across the border. 

From that time on the hold of Dr. Beaumont upon the 
irresponsible Frenchman was only intermittent. It is said 
that the jeers of his fellow voyageurs on the "window in his 
stomach" was one cause for his unreliability. For although 
Dr. Beaumont had brought him literally from the dead, as 
he acknowledged, and had shown him every kindness, yet 
the notoriety and curiosity excited among his own people, 
combined with the tiresomeness of the unending experi- 
ments, proved decidedly distasteful to the lively youth of 
twenty-one. 

No trace of Alexis was gained for several years. In the 
spring of 1826 Dr. Beaumont, while on duty at Fort Niagara, 
was ordered "to be in readiness to accompany the troops 
from Sackett's Harbor and Niagara to Green Bay and to 
have all medical supplies under his charge carefully packed 
for transportation." In his reply he states that he will be 
prepared at the appointed time and requests permission "to 
prescribe for the citizens of Green Bay whenever necessity 
requires it, they being entirely dependent upon army sur- 
geons for medical aid and assistance." Beaumont's taking 
time by the forelock in securing a permit for practice was 
because of the rigid enforcement by Surgeon General Lovell 
of the army regulation which forbade medical officers of the 
corps to engage in private practice while on duty. This 
regulation came into existence in 1814, but not until Lovell 
became Surgeon General was its enforcement insisted upon. 
Permission was, however, accorded Dr. Beaumont; and 
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later General Lovell explained that his arbitrary ruling was 
'*not intended to prevent acts of humanity on the part of 
surgeons, but simply to prevent neglect of duty by entering 
extremely into it (private practice) as well as an improper 
application of public property." 

Beaumont's detachment got promptly under way; and 
on June 18, 1826, the Surgeon reports from Fort Howard, 
"Hospital entirely destitute of every means of comfort save 
med cines" and urges that the hospital equipment from 
Sackett's Harbor be transferred to Green Bay. This re- 
quest was granted, as were indeed most of the Doctor's calls 
for aid from the War Department, for his reputation for 
professional integrity and uprightness was well established, 
and he immediately proceeded to reorganize the medical de- 
partment at Fort Howard with the same dispatch that he 
had shown at Mackinac, putting everything in better and 
more eflScient condition. 

Fort Howard had been built for the most part just after 
the arrival of the American troops on August 7, 1816. All 
the construction work was done by the soldiers, the uprights 
and joists being sawed out by whipsaw; however, John La we 
owned a primitive sawmill at that time, as did also Pierre 
Grignon, so lumber for the buildings could be obtained from 
these villagers at what was considered a ruinous price. The 
cantonment was enclosed by a high stockade; surrounding 
the parade ground were the barracks, officers' quarters, 
blockhouses, and other buildings; in fact the Inspector 
General who yearly visited the frontier forts during the 
twenties reports that the soldiers are constantly employed 
in constructing new dwellings and in adding little shops, 
bakehouses, smokehouses, dog houses, and stables, practi- 
cally a complete village. 

Outside the pickets were placed the hospital and the 
Surgeon's quarters, while the supply warehouse and Quar- 
termaster's quarters were in a large building, also without 
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the fort, close to the edge of Fox River and convenient to the 
boat landing. Until a short time ago the foundation of the 
old warehouse could be plainly traced; but the building, 
strongly timbered and in excellent condition after its occu- 
pation of more than seventy years, was taken down during 
the eighties and carried by Hiram Cornell to Valentine, Ne- 
braska, where for a time it was used as the county court- 
house. The government inspector in one of his reports 
speaks of the danger and inconvenience of thus isolating the 
hospital and warehouse outside the stockade. There was 
always the possibility of an Indian outbreak, when it was 
necessary to have the ordnance supplies immediately ac- 
cessible; moreover with the hospital so far away the escape 
of convalescents to the neighboring village was a constant 
annoyance. 

Dr. Beaumont's efforts to improve conditions succeeded 
admirably; in 1827 the report reads, "Hospital well provided 
with medicines, instruments and stores." The year follow- 
ing the government inspector writes: "Fort Howard, June, 
1828. Hospital: The building wants some repairs and al- 
terations to render it secure against rain and more conveni- 
ent. Assistant Surgeon Beaumont acts, as is invariably 
the case with the officers of the Medical Department, with 
an exclusive eye to the comfort of the sick. In looking 
through the several rooms my attention was called to the 
medical library, which as to number of volumes appears well 
enough, but furnishes very little variety, the catalogue 
stands thus. Bell on venerial 7 copies, Cooper's Surgery 3, 
Dispensatory 2, Dorsey 2, Dr. Rush 8, Sydenham 1, Dr. 
Rush and Prindle 1, Dr. and Surgeons Vade Mecum 8, 
Thomas Practice 4. In addition to the few standard works 
now furnished the best medical journals and most approved 
treatises on mineralogy and botany are much wanted at all 
the frontier posts. The first that it may be in the power of 
the insulated medical gentlemen to keep pace with the im- 
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provements and discoveries that are daily taking place in the 
science of medicine, and the latter as books of reference 
(without which Mitchell himself would be frequently at 
fault) to enable them to report with confidence and correctly 
upon the mineralogical and botanical wealth of their several 
districts. I submit it to the Surgeon General whether or not 
the government could be a loser by even the most liberal 
appropriation toward this purpose. Of surgical instruments 
to include amputating, trepanning and pocket there are per- 
haps 1 dozen setts, not one of which is fit for use in the opin- 
ion of Surgeon Beaumont, who looked over them with me. 
(By an order from the head of the Dep't they will be sent to 
New York for repairs.) An idea has been suggested to me 
which if carried into effect might save the government a por- 
tion of the present expense in furnishing instruments, and 
besides many an unfortunate the added torture of a dull 
knife. Let every surgeon and ass't surgeon be provided by 
the government with complete setts of instruments for his 
own use exclusively during his continuance in service, and 
for which he shall be held individually responsible. Hold- 
ing his instruments under such a tenure I am persuaded that 
there is not a medical gentleman of the army who would not 
take more care of them (careful though he may now be) than 
he would of those received after the present mode, of a pre- 
decessor to be held for a time, and then to be turned over 
with steward, cook and all to a successor in ofiice."^ 

It will be seen by this report that Dr. Beaumont left his 
imprint upon Fort Howard as at Mackinac in securing added 
efficiency in the medical corps, and his suggestions for im- 
provement made to the Inspector at Fort Howard were of 
permanent value in securing prompt action from the War 
Department. Meantime his notes recording his experiments 
on St. Martin had been published in 1826, in the Medical 

3 Manuscript reports of inspections of Northwestern posts, in War Department, 
Washington. 
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Journal, and had caused much discussion and comment in 
scientific societies. St. Martin had never been recaptured; 
but rumors had reached Dr. Beaumont that he was still in 
Canada and had enlisted as a voyageur in the great Hudson's 
Bay Fur Company. While Beaumont was at Fort Howard, 
in addition to stirring up laggards in government circles and 
establishing a remarkable reputation for skill in his profes- 
sion among the village folk in the Fox River Valley, he also 
wrote to his Mackinac friends urging them to be constantly 
on the lookout for St. Martin. In the latter part of the 
year 1827 ''the Doctor's ungrateful boy" was finally traced 
and communicated with, the surgeon immediately sending 
money for the transportation of the French voyageur and 
his wife to Green Bay. 

It was not until 1829 that St. Martin was finally captured 
and brought to Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, where 
Surgeon Beaumont was then stationed. Here the experi- 
ments were begun anew; between December 6, 1829 and 
April 9, 1831 fifty-six were recorded. Beaumont notes in 
his account book that he paid St. Martin 800 livres annually 
($160) and in addition clothed and subsisted him and his 
family. This income was so far in advance of any remun- 
eration received from the fur companies that the Doctor was 
able to hold the wandering youth for a year and a half to his 
distasteful occupation. In 1833 the first edition of ''Beau- 
mont's Experiments" was published.^ 

* On October 19, 1832 articles of agreement were signed between Dr. William Beau- 
mont and Alexis St. Martin, whereby "the said Alexis did for the term of one year covenant 
to Miligently faithfully and to the utmost of his power skill and knowledge' perform such 

service. . . as the said William shall from time to time order and likewise be 

just and true and faithful to the said William in all things and in all respects." The 
Doctor was at this time given a six months' furlough, which he planned to spend abroad, 
but later determined to pass in Washington City, where he was unhampered by routine 
duties, was surrounded by books and men of note in medicine law and diplomacy, and had 
Alexis St. Martin at his beck and call. Surgeon General Lovell, in order to make lighter 
the burdens of Dr. Beaumont, on whom Alexis was constantly making demands beyond 
the terms of their agreement, used his influence to have St. Martin made a sergeant of a 
detachment stationed at the War Department in Washington, he receiving payment for 
his services at the rate of $12 per month, an allowance of $2.50 per month for clothing 
and ten cents per day for subsistence. 
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From 1826 to 1828, the years in which Beaumont was 
stationed at Fort Howard, the village of Baye Verte, as it had 
been called up to the coming of the American troops in 1816, 
comprised a straggling group of log cabins close to the 
water's edge, reaching almost continuously on both sides of 
Fox River from its mouth to the Rapides des Peres. On 
the east shore stood several more pretentious homes be- 
longing to the resident fur traders, French and English, 
agents of the American Fur Company; the De Langlade 
estate which included the group of houses belonging to 
Pierre Grignon, Judge Lawe's rambling log dwelling and 
roomy trading house, and the homes of Louis Grignon and 
Judge Jacques Porlier. In 1820 there had been a determined 
attempt to change the location of Fort Howard from the low 
and rather swampy site on which it was originally erected to 
high ground on the east side of Fox River some four miles 
from the entrance to the bay. This plan was discontinued 
within a year or so, as the river entrance, "bordered on the 
right as well as on the left with an extensive plain, open and 
nearly level, so that an enemy could not approach in any di- 
rection without being exposed to the fire of our heaviest field 
pieces from the Fort," was considered much stronger for 
purposes of defense, especially in Indian warfare. As immi- 
gration and settlement increased, the American families 
took possession of the houses built for army occupation on 
the east shore; and although the name ''Camp Smith" 
remains to this day as identifying the slope where old stone 
foundations crop up here and there through the soil, yet on 
the plat of the village, which the inhabitants called "Shan- 
ty town," the name of Menominee ville was bestowed by 
Judge James Duane Doty, who built the first brick house in 
Wisconsin in the little hamlet. A frame house also erected 
by the Judge, purchased by the government in 1828 for an 
Indian agency, was burned many years ago, but the ruins 
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of its stone chimney can still be traced close to the river 
bank on the grounds of the Fox River Country Club. 

Dr. and Mrs. Beaumont found many friends from Macki- 
nac as well as from eastern towns already settled in the vil- 
lage. Intercourse between the garrison and the French and 
American villagers was constant, and so delightful and con- 
genial was this society, that the enthusiasm of the Beau- 
monts who enjoyed so much their stay at this frontier post in 
Wisconsin, proved an incentive to a colony of some thirty 
Plattsburghers to emigrate thither. When in 1828 Dr. 
Beaumont received orders to join the Fifth Regiment at 
Fort Crawford, he left Fort Howard with sincere regret. 

Green Bay was the central rendezvous for many power- 
ful Indian tribes. Large bands of Menominee, Winnebago, 
Potawatomi, and Chippewa camped for a large part of the 
year along Fox River and neighboring streams. Many of 
these tribes were quarrelsome and insolent, ready to pick a 
quarrel on slight occasion, for since the evacuation of Fort 
Edward Augustus by the English in 1763, they had been 
without any recognized authority over them and were dis- 
posed to be contemptuous of American domination. Judge 
Doty, writing from Menominee ville in 1825, describes the 
place as being known ''only as the seat of Indian wars." 
The dread of an Indian outbreak sat lightly, however, upon 
the gay garrison community at Fort Howard, until the Red 
Bird tragedy in 1827 startled the inhabitants into sudden 
terror. Dr. Beaumont accompanied the detachment under 
Colonel Whistler to Fort Winnebago and witnessed the 
dramatic surrender of Red Bird. The Black Hawk War was 
also an event in Dr. Beaumont's Wisconsin life, in which he 
was an active participant, not as a military commander, 
but as chief director in the "cholera campaign" as the 
Indian raid in years following was named in army circles. 
The disease was brought west by the troops under General 
Scott, who was detailed to distant Wisconsin in order to 
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quell the Winnebago uprising. All through the summer of 
1832 the cholera raged through the villages and garrisons 
along the Mississippi and Green Bay. Dr. Beaumont was 
then stationed at Fort Crawford and did wonderful service 
in caring for the terrified inhabitants and in sending to Fort 
Howard and other badly stricken districts formulas and 
methods of treatment. ''The greater proportional numbers 
of deaths in the cholera epidemics," he records, ''are, in my 
opinion, caused more by fright and presentiment of death 
than from the fatal tendency or violence of the disease/' 
But whatever the cause, the fatality was great, especially in 
Green Bay, where the "Sisters of Poor Clare" under the 
guidance of the well-known Catholic priest. Father Maz- 
zuchelli, went from liouse to house tending the sick and even 
burying the dead. 

During the Green Bay land sales of 1834, Dr. Beaumont 
purchased in Navarino, as the northern half of the city was 
called prior to 1838, property on which was built the Wash- 
ington House, just across the river from the fort, and a 
famous rendezvous for the young officers. On the site of 
the old Washington House Mrs. Deborah Beaumont and her 
son Israel Green Beaumont built and fitted out the Beau- 
mont House in 1863. This was a very fine modern building 
and through successive lessees gained a wide reputation as 
one of the best hostelries in the West. During recent years 
it has been remodeled; but much of the original brick out- 
side walls are practically unchanged; and it still remains the 
leading hotel in Green Bay. Large properties were also 
purchased by Dr. Beaumont in other parts of Wisconsin 
Territory, as is proved through the recorded appointment 
preserved in the State Historical Library, of Nelson Dewey 
of Cassville, Grant County, as the lawful attorney of Wil- 
liam and Deborah Beaumont. Dewey, afterward governor 
of Wisconsin, was in 1856 given a power of attorney by Mrs. 
Beaumont and her son to sell and take complete manage- 
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ment of all lands owned by them "in the counties of Grant, 
Lafayette, and Iowa in the State of Wisconsin." When 
Israel Beaumont came of age he was sent by his father to 
Green Bay to look after his landed interests, married a Green 
Bay girl. Miss Julia Pelton, and eventually made the place 
his home. 

The Fort Howard hospital building and surgeon's quar- 
ters, where Dr. Beaumont showed the Government Inspector 
his medical library on that summer day in 1828, are both still 
standing in Green Bay; it is planned to have the hospital, 
which is in excellent preservation and a most interesting 
building, permanently preserved and filled with relics of 
early garrison days. For fourteen years Dr. Beaumont was 
closely identified with the Northwest; and his celebrated 
experiments were conducted first at Fort Mackinac, and 
later at Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, while the notes and 
memoranda for his famous book were largely arranged while 
he was at Fort Howard. In 1835 he took up his permanent 
residence in St. Louis, first as post surgeon at Jeflferson 
Barracks and, after his resignation from the army, as practic- 
ing physician in the city, but he still kept in constant touch 
with his Green Bay relations and friends. His reputation 
among the French inhabitants for skill and kindly dealing 
was widespread. For many years after he left Fort Howard 
tales of "Le bon docteur who mak' de meracle" were rife 
among the voyageurs of La Baye. Dr. Beaumont was the 
first physician to introduce vaccination in order to check 
the smallpox plague in the Fox River Valley; writing to 
Surgeon General Lovell in 1827 for the virus he says, "The 
importance as well as necessity of having it on hand in a 
country like this, subject at all times to the incursion of 
smallpox, from the continual passing and repassing of wan- 
dering Indians and Canadian voyageurs, will doubtless be 
appreciated.'' The Doctor urges that the vaccine be sent 
before the closing of navigation, as during the winter months 
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Fort Howard was practically cut off from the outside world, 
and it was at that season that the scourge of smallpox was 
most violent. Mail was delivered by a soldier from Detroit 
only twice in six months and it was a hazardous undertaking 
in winter when the trail through dense forests was infested 
by packs of wolves. 

The Surgeon's family while he was stationed at Fort 
Howard comprised his wife and two children, Sarah born at 
Mackinac, and Lucretia, born at the Green Bay garrison, 
July 26, 1827. The youngest child, Israel, was born at Fort 
Crawford in 1829. The Beaumont's cozy quarters at Fort 
Howard were a favorite assemblage place for the residents 
of the garrison and it is recalled that on winter afternoons in- 
timate friends met there, while Mrs. Beaumont read aloud 
the novels of Scott and Cooper, or gave a play of Shakes- 
peare's which it is said she did excellently well, although 
with her Quaker principles she never entered a theater. 

The Beaumont homestead in Green Bay is filled with 
treasures inherited from the handsome St. Louis residence. 
Above the beautiful old sideboard hangs a portrait of Mrs. 
Deborah Green Beaumont, painted by Chester Harding; 
its companion picture of the noted surgeon has been placed 
in the memorial room in Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, which 
is dedicated to Dr. William Beaumont, of the United States 
Army. 



